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Marvin Minsky’s recent death caused me much longer pause than most. He had gone in and out of my life in important ways for decades. I’m 
writing this mostly to catalogue his impact on me, so it isn’t really a eulogy, but it IS a tribute: 


I trace my computer graphics career back to 1965 in New Mexico when I made my first computer graphic image. It took about a 
decade for me to act further on that beginning. But there was something else that year—50 years ago—that had direct and almost 
immediate consequence. While browsing the stacks of the library—back when one could do that—at New Mexico State University, 
my undergraduate college, I stumbled upon the paper Steps Toward Artificial Intelligence by Marvin Minsky. The title caught my 
attention. I had just learned how to program and had fallen in love, as so many do, with computers. That they might be intelligent 
was a thrilling, if inarticulate, notion. 

This was the Vietnam War era and young men such as myself were cannon fodder. I was one of the lucky few who managed to 
use legal exemptions to avoid the draft, but it was always on my mind. The fact that I was an (electrical) engineering student 
worked to delay the draft. The next trick was graduate school. I was aware that I could defer the draft if I went to graduate school— 
in an engineering department. 

It was Marvin’s paper that helped me choose a graduate school. I wanted to go to a university that taught Artifical Intelligence. 
That narrowed my options dramatically. In fact, I could find only two that did, MIT and Stanford. So I applied to both of them. 
My family didn’t have money so the size of the fellowship was quite important. Stanford offered me more, so that’s why I chose it 
over MIT where Marvin was. I applied to the electrical engineering departments, because there was no such thing as computer 
science yet, or so I thought. But Stanford DID have a new computer science department, I soon discovered. I wanted to change 
from EE to CS, of course, but was told that I would lose my fellowship if I did. So I took all my classes in the CS department, 
while faking it as a EE student. 

I was soon studying LISP under John McCarthy and learning EPAM from Edward Feigenbaum. But something happened to 
my ardor for AI. After reading the (few) papers on the subject and listening to the professors, it dawned on me that nobody was 
telling me HOW a machine could be made intelligent. The tasks they could do, play checkers, simple logic, etc. just didn’t seem 
very close to intelligence as I understood it. 


Encounter 1 


I don’t remember how it happened exactly. Marvin visited Stanford. Somehow during his visit | managed to have a pizza with 
him in a shop that might have been in the Stanford Shopping Center. I screwed up my courage and said to him, “Prof. Minsky, 


you have devoted your life to AI, so you must believe that it is possible to get from here, where we are today, to AI. Please tell me 
how to believe it. I can’t seem to find a logical path to that goal.” Marvin turned toward me and looked me in the eyes and said, 
“Perhaps you don’t have to believe in order to pursue it.” 

There are several ways to take that. I’ve told the story to certain old AI silverbacks who hurrumphed that Marvin had copped 
out. But I don’t think he did. I think he didn’t want to mislead me, and that he told me exactly the truth: There wasn’t, at that 
time, a logical way to get from here to there. Nobody had figured it out yet, nor have they done so as of now. 

It verified for me that I had not made a logical mistake. From there I fast approached the point where I believed that either Al 
was not going to happen, or it wasn’t going to happen in my lifetime anyway. So I changed to cellular automata and then 
computer graphics in order to accomplish something in my lifetime. I could have used Marvin’s example to continue AI on just 
intuition, which is what I gathered he was saying about himself. Or on the vague logic that “I am a machine that thinks, therefore 
it must be possible to build machines that think.” That logic is my belief system, by the way, but it wasn’t strong enough for me to 
base my life on. I’ve been watching the field closely ever since nevertheless. 


Encounter 2 


It was probably Michael Arbib who had introduced me to Marvin for that first encounter. Michael was my PhD dissertation 
advisor at Stanford. I soon became enamored of theoretical computer science and specialized in the self-reproducing machines 
that John von Neumann had left undone at his death. He and Stanislaw Ulam had invented cellular automata (CA) as a 
theoretical space in which such machines could “live.” 

While establishing the mathematical basis of CA for my dissertation, I came across Marvin’s wonderful book Computation: Finite 
and Infinite Machines. Arbib probably introduced me to it. In particular, I loved Marvin’s attempt at the simplest universal Turing 
machine. His designs for simple UTMs held the record as simplest for a long time. I embedded his simple UTMs in my CA to 
prove the existence of simple computation-universal CA, the first 1-dimensional CUCA and so forth. It tickled me that Mr. Al 
was also Mr. UTM. 

My memory is fuzzy here, but somehow I ended up paying a visit to Marvin in his home in Cambridge. I think it was during the 
Game of Life (CA) craze. I was by then a CS prof at NYU (I had successfully avoided the draft) and was in communication with 
the Game of Life freaks, like William Gosper, at MIT. Perhaps it was on a visit to Gosper that I ran into Marvin and got invited to 
his home. Wading through stacks of books in every room was particularly memorable. I probably met Gloria for the first time on 
this visit. 


Encounter 3 


I left NYU because of a skiing accident then joined Xerox PARC in California, doing computer graphics full time now. But 
Xerox decided not to do color and fired me. That brought me back to Long Island on the campus of NYIT working for Alexander 


Schure, who would become the first wealthy patron of “the group now known as Pixar.” Nicholas Negroponte invited me several 
times during this period to give lectures at his summer school at what was then called The Architecture Machine. I believe it was 
on one of these visits that I found myself out to dinner with Marvin and a bunch of his graduate students. One of them was 
Danny Hillis. I was puzzled at dinner, and a bit distressed, that Marvin sat at one end of the table just talking a blue streak to 
nobody in particular. Meanwhile, Danny and I and the others were conversing at the other end of the table. I must have quizzed 
Danny with my eyes about Marvin because Danny said, “Oh, that’s just what Marvin does. He’s spewing out genius ideas to 
anybody who'll listen.” The weird thing to me was that nobody WAS listening. I felt guilty. He was my hero, and I wasn’t 
listening. 


Encounter 4, sort of 


While at NYIT, Ed Catmull and I had set our goal as the first completely computer-generated movie. We would make secret 
trips to Disney every year, asking them if they were ready yet to fund us. On one of these trips to Disney we visited Triple, or III, 
for Information International Inc. I have preserved the notes of this trip in 1977 at 

http://alvyray.com/Pixar/Disney1977Meeting.htm 

We had archrivals for our goal of first movie. John Whitney Jr. and Gary Demos worked for III. We thought John and Gary 
would beat us to the first movie because they were smart, sophisticated AND they lived in LA and had grown up with actors and 
directors as personal friends. III also had a spectacular film scanner (which I believe Tom McMahon had a lot to do with). We 
visited John and Gary at III on that secret Disney pilgrimage of 1977. Much to my first amazement, they told us that Ed Fredkin 
was a founder. I knew of him from his CA work. My second amazement was to learn that Marvin was another founder. What!? 


Encounter 5 


This is years later. I had started Pixar with Ed Catmull and got it all the way to the first steps of making the first computer 
movie, Toy Story. Steve Jobs was our venture capitalist. He and I and Ed were the board. Steve and I didn’t like one another. It 
finally got so bad that I spun out another startup company mostly to get away from him. Our relationship was psychologically 
painful to me (translation: he was a bully). I had to negotiate with him to completely sever my startup from Pixar. The 
mistreatment during that time was so severe that I broke. That’s what I think happened anyway. The doctors don’t have an 
explanation. 

First my right lung went (an infection of the pleural sac choked off the lung). I spent three months in hospital recovering from a 
major operation on it. Then enroute to British Columbia to finish my recovery, the same malady struck my left lung. I was in 
hospital in BC for two more months. To this day I don’t know how this next encounter happened. Hardly anybody knew I was in 
BC in a hospital with this strange condition. Yet I got a call there from . . . Gloria and Marvin Minsky! I’m still so touched I choke 


up just to recall it. Was I OK? And so forth. That was one of the most meaningful calls of my life. It completely endeared the both 
of them to me. I still don’t understand it, but I don’t have to. It happened. 


Encounters 6 etc. 


Mutual friend Mike Hawley runs EG, Electronic Gathering, each year in California. Marvin and Gloria have turned up for a 
number of these.' I’ve managed to see them briefly several times over the last several years this way. At one of these events I told 
Marvin that his simple UTM record had finally been bettered and gave him a copy of my business-card UTM design based on the 
(now) smallest known UTM. So that was the last time I saw him. 


Finally 


I don’t know how to think clearly about the encounters listed above. They seem to be of the variety of “let’s keep in touch 
although we aren’t really doing the same thing but because we are going through the world together and share many of the same 
excitements, and we like and admire each other.” That doesn’t really seem to catch it. For one thing, it puts us on a more-or-less 
level field whereas he was always older and wiser than I. Of course, I knew when I started this exercise that I probably still 
wouldn’t understand Marvin’s importance to me when I finished writing. Like I said, it’s not a eulogy. It doesn’t have the right 
phrasings for that. But it IS a tribute, of a most strange flavor. To Marvin. And to Gloria (who’s probably the secret weapon here). 


Alvy 


Berkeley CA 
alvyray@gmail.com 


' Since I knew Mike at Lucasfilm and he knew the Minskys, had lived with them I think, and had stayed in touch through my Steve Jobs travails, he might have been the way the 
Minskys learned of my lung event in BC. At the very least, Mike is part of the loose net that has bound us all together over the years. 
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